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of clay and brushwood. In the Emilia and the valley of the Vibrata
several hundreds of such foundations were found, all of them
round and corresponding in size and arrangement to those of
Bologna. This primitive sort of hut appears to have persisted down
to the end of the fifth century B.C. on the east side of the Apennines,
where the Greek influence was less felt; for to the Greeks the
" restless Adriatic " seems to have been almost a closed sea, at least
on its western shores.
For an insight into the primitive mode of hut-building to the
west of the Apennines, a clue is afforded us by the older portion
of the cemetery of Alba Longa. Here the ashes of the dead are
deposited in earthen vessels which are obviously copies of the
dwellings of the living. The urns represent round huts, of which the
walls (says Helbig) must be supposed to have been constructed of
clay, brushwood, or other perishable stuff. The roof appears to
have been made of layers of straw or reeds, held together by wooden
ribs. There was no regular opening in the roof corresponding to
the later compluvium, the door in primitive fashion doing duty also
as window and chimney; though some of the urns have a small
triangular hole on the front or back slope of the roof. The actual
huts, of which remains were discovered on the Esquilinc and not
far from Marino, appear to have corresponded to those miniature
huts. For evidence of the materials of the early Latin huts, Helbig
next points to the Hut of Romulus, as it was called, a structure of
reeds and straw on the Palatine, and to a similar structure in the
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, which was kept in constant repair
by the addition of fresh brushwood.1 For evidence of the shape
of the huts, he remarks that when an artist had to depict scenes from
the early history of Latium with buildings in the background, these
buildings were always round. From all this he infers that at the
time when, the Latin race settled on the Alban Mountain to spread
thence over the Campagna, they still retained the primitive kind
of hut which had housed their ancestors in the forest-clearings by
the rivers of North Italy.
Applying these results to the temple of Vesta, Helbig concludes
that its round shape was a survival of the old Italian hut; and he
finds the origin of the perpetual holy fire of Vesta in the practical
need of keeping up a fire from which the villagers could at any time
get a light. Lastly, from the etymological connexion of 'Ecm'a and
Vesta, he draws the inference that the, custom of keeping up a public
fire for the benefit of the village may date from Graeco-Italian times.
That we should have reached the same conclusion independently
and by different roads is a strong presumption in favour of its truth.2
1 Conon, NarrationeS) 48, in Pho-     referred to the religious aversion of
tins, Bibliotheca, p. 141, ed. Bekker.        Roman priests to iron, but omitted to
a In a note to my former paper I     notice what is perhaps the most strik-